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THE FETISH OF THE "OPEN DOOR" 



By SUH HU 



When any historic policy is stripped of its proper 
setting or background, it soon degenerates into a 
meaningless catchword, and its real value is often lost 
sight of. Thus the policy of the "open door" in China, 
because it is little understood, has come to assume in the 
minds of many Americans such an undue importance 
as actually to obscure the real issues of the Far Eastern 
situation and to obstruct the minds of America and 
China from seeking their solutions in more fruitful 
and constructive directions. It seems that the time has 
come for us to properly evaluate this traditional policy 
in order that we may determine whether it may not yet 
serve as a guiding principle in dealing with the new 
complications that are rapidly developing in the Far 
East. 

For the sake of inviting fruitful discussion on this 
subject, the present writer wishes to state frankly his 
oWn opinion that the open-door policy is no longer ade- 
quate as a constructive "China policy." This conten- 
tion is based on three reasons : First, the open-door pol- 
icy is purely economic; second, its effect with respect 
to the maintenance of Chinese independence and integ- 
rity is merely nominal and essentially negative; and, 
thirdly, it ignores entirely China's own rights and in- 
terests. 

That the open door is purely economic is evident. 
The John Hay note of September, 1899, which inaug- 
urated the policy, was actuated by "a sincere desire to 
insure to the commerce and industry of the United 
States, and of all other nations, perfect equality of 
treatment within the limits of the Chinese Empire for 
their trade and navigation." The three articles con- 
tained in this note merely pledge each of the powers, 
first, not to interfere with any treaty port or vested in- 
terest within any so-called "sphere of influence" or 
leased territory it may claim in China ; second, to apply 
the Chinese treaty tariff (i. e., the 5 per cent ad val. 
tariff) to all imports without distinction; and, lastly, 
to levy no excessive harbor dues or railway charges in 
discrimination against the shipping or transportation 
of merchandise belonging to other nationals within its 
"sphere." It may be noted in passing that the John 
Hav note officially recognized the "spheres of influence" 
as an accomplished fact. 

The inadequacy of such an exclusively economic prin- 
ciple as a constructive policy in China was pointed out 
as early as 1900 by Prof. Paul Eeinsch, now American 
Minister to China, who wrote in his World Politics: 
"As long as freedom of opportunity is preserved within 
these spheres, as long as treaty ports are kept open and 
their number is gradually increased, the policy desig- 
nated by the term 'open door' is practically in force, 
even though the policing of the Empire may have been 
divided up among the powers" To confirm Professor 
Eeinsch's words, the reader may be referred to a letter 
from the Japanese publicist, Mr. K. K. Kawakami, pub- 
lished in the New York Times for April 11, 1915 — that 
is, in the midst of those exciting days of Sino-Japanese 
negotiations. After quoting the John Hay note in full, 



Mr. Kawakami maintains that the Japanese program 
in China violates neither the letter nor the spirit of the 
open door, as conceived by Mr. Hay and accepted by the 
powers. He then proceeds to quote from a letter writ- 
ten by a British merchant in Chang-Chun, expressing 
his deep gratitude to the Japanese administration in 
Manchuria. The British merchant's letter ends in these 
words: "Woe betide the day if the country is handed 
back to the control of the Chinese !" 

In other words, if your object is merely to secure 
equal opportunity of commerce and industry in China, 
then it matters very little whether China be under 
British control or Japanese control. Thus the New 
York Evening Post, in an editorial published on June 
17, 1915, after pointing out the increase of American 
trade in Korea from about $2,500,000 in 1911 to $4,- 
000,000 in 1913, arrives at this perfectly reasonable 
conclusion : "The problem of foreign opportunity in 
Korea therefore assumes this aspect; whether Japan's 
efforts in developing the resources of the country, and 
so widening the opportunities for foreign trade in gen- 
eral, do not compensate for such special advantages as 
Japan enjoys. American trade in the old Hermit King- 
dom was negligible. American trade under a modern- 
ized Korea shows a very healthy increase. It is a con- 
sideration which holds for other regions of the Far 
East." I have italicized the last sentence to show the 
logical conclusion of a purely economic policy. 

"But," the defender of the open door will perhaps 
say, "has not the open door always been associated with 
the principle of maintaining the independence and in- 
tegrity of China?" It is true that the maintenance 
of the independence and integrity of China has been 
successively embodied in all such international agree- 
ments as the Anglo-German Agreement of October, 
1900; the three Anglo-Japanese Treaties of Alliance, 
and the Franco-Japanese and the En sso- Japanese Agree- 
ments of 1907. But the essentially negative and nomi- 
nal character of such stipulations only lends support 
to the contention that the open door, even though 
widened to include the maintenance of Chinese terri- 
torial integrity, can no longer meet the new exigencies 
of the Far East. In the first place, this principle has 
no positive or constructive value ; it was necessitated 
by a sort of balance of power in China, and has aimed 
only at maintaining a territorial and political status 
quo in China as long as any failure of such maintenance 
is feared to be disastrous to all powers concerned. Its 
sole object has been to muddle through a complicated 
situation without making any attempt at fundamentally 
improving it. In the second place, all such pledges and 
agreements seem to have no more than a mere nominal 
force. As soon as the balance of power breaks down — 
as it is now breaking down — as soon as any power, with 
the acquiescence of its allies, is in a position to dictate 
the terms of dividing the spoils, so soon the phrase "the 
independence and integrity of China" becomes a mere 
scrap of paper. The first treaty of alliance between 
Great Britain and Japan (1902), for example, specific- 
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ally stipulates the maintenance of "the territorial integ- 
rity of the Empire of China and the Empire of Korea." 
But when Japan had established her rule over Korea by 
right of the Russo-Japanese war, it was an exceedingly 
easy matter for the two high contracting parties, when 
renewing the treaty, to strike out the few insignificant 
words, "and the Empire of Korea." To use the words 
of the editorial above quoted, "it is a consideration 
which holds for other regions of the Far East." 

The last and fundamental defect of the open door, 
however, lies in the fact that, while professing to be a 
"China policy," it completely ignores the interests and 
rights of the Chinese nation. All the- treaties and 
agreements relating to China read very much like "Ham- 
let with Hamlet left out." Each power is actuated by 
its own "special interests" in China ; and if the powers 
are pleased to insure the independence and integrity of 
China and the principle of equal opportunity for tin 
commerce and industry of all nations, it is only because 
such insurance is deemed expedient for the preserva- 
tion of "the common interests of all powers in China," 
In all their dealings with China, there has never been 
any consideration of China's own rights and claims in 
her own land and in the world at large. This total dis- 
regard of China's own interests and aspirations seems 
to be a fundamental defect in all the traditional "China 
policies," the open door not excepted. For, after all, 
the real and final solution of the China problem must 
be sought in China herself. And if the world cannot 
rid itself of the sentiment of nationalism, China has an 
equal title to the rights and claims appertaining to a 
self-conscious nationality. Any policy which refuses 
to reckon with the just claims of this rapidly growing 
national consciousness will, in the end, defeat itself, and 
the world will pay heavily for it. Are we not now wit- 
nessing the fruits of a Turkey policy with Turkey left 
out? 

As to what the future American policy in China 
should be, that is a problem which we must leave to 
American statesmanship to solve. It seems to the pres- 
ent writer, however, that if there is to be a new "China 
policy" at all, it must possess, among other things, these 
main characteristics: First, it must aim at removing 
the source of all international rivalry and friction by 
helping the Chinese people in their struggle to secure 
a good and enlightened nationalistic government; sec- 
ondly, it must be a world policy — that is to say, it must 
constantly take into consideration not merely the "spe- 
cial interests" of any one nation or nations, but also 
the fundamental and lasting interests of the whole 
world, of which China forms an integral part. A policy 
so characterized cannot content itself with merely in- 
suring an economic equality of opportunity and treat- 
ment in China. Indeed, in realizing its object — 
namely, the strengthening of China — the new policy 
may even require some such economic sacrifice as the 
revision of the outrageously unjust treaty of tariff of 
5 per cent ad vol. — a revision which China so badly 
needs. In short, no new "China policy" can be worthy 
of its name unless it be one which strives to aid and 
facilitate the creation and development of a New China 
of the Chinese, by the Chinese, and for the common 
advancement of humanity. 



THE AMERICAN-CHINESE-JAPANESE 
COMMISSION 

By K. K. KAWAKAMI 

Author of "American-Japanese Relations," 
"Asia at the Door," etc. 

Senator La Follette is the author of an interesting 
resolution calling upon the President to invite 
Japan and China to join with the United States in the 
formation of an international commission to study the 
questions at issue between the Orient and the United 
States. 

The text of the resolution is as follows : 

"Resolved by the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, 

"That the President of the United States is hereby 
requested to invite the governments of Japan and China 
to join in the formation of an international commis- 
sion, to be composed of three members of the United 
States, three members from Japan, and three members 
from China, whose duty it shall be to study the ques- 
tions at issue between the Orient and the United States, 
and to make recommendations thereon to their re- 
spective governments. 

"The three representing the United States on the 
said commission shall be appointed by the President, 
and for the purpose of paying the salaries and expenses 
of said commission and that portion of the joint expense 
of the commission chargeable to the United States there 
is hereby appropriated the sum of $25,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary to be expended under the 
direction of the President." 

On the face of it the resolution is plausible. A 
careful examination of the document, however, reveals 
a few points which are open to debate. 

In the first place, the wording of the resolution as to 
the subject it proposes to study is ambiguous. If the 
phrase, "the questions at issue between the Orient and 
the United States," includes the various questions raised 
by Japan's activities in China, we feel certain that 
Japan will not care to join the commission. Japan 
believes, and with good reason, that she has in no way- 
injured American interests in China. The "open door" 
is Japan's fixed policy in China. Furthermore, Japan 
has, cautiously but surely, been paving her way for the 
establishment of an Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. Any in- 
terference, whether European or American, with her 
policy in China will not be welcomed by her, especially 
because she is convinced of the justice and necessity of" 
the policy she has followed. 

If, on the other hand, the reference to "questions" in 
the resolution means the immigration question and its 
offspring, the California land question, Japan will un- 
doubtedly prefer to enter into conference with the 
United States independently of China. She sees no 
necessity of discussing the Japanese immigration ques- 
tion with a Chinese commission. It is a question which 
concerns Japan and the United States alone. For the 
same reason Japan will not care to discuss the Chinese 



